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THE  HANBURY  AND 
HERBERT  FAMILIES. 

I 


IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


NEWPORT :  THE  SOUTH  WALES  ARGUS.  . 


FOREWORD. 


As  at  the  time — in  March,  1905 — some  discussion  arose 
in  my  family  as  to  the  desirability  of  my  resuming'  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Hanbury  only,  after  the  sale  of  the  Coldbrook 
Estates,  this  small  volume  may  indicate  my  reasons  for  so 
doing.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editors  of  “  The  Aber¬ 
gavenny  Chronicle  ”  and  “  The  South  Wales  Argus  ”  for 
permission  to  reprint  these  articles  from  their  columns. 
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FERDINAND  PAKINGTON  JOHN  HANBURY 


Nantoer,  near  Abergavenny. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COLDBROOK  HOUSE:  ITS  PERSONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  VALOUR  OF  A  MEDIEVAL  HERBERT. 

Among  the  many  stately  country  homes  which  are  to 
be  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Usk,  few  pre¬ 
sent  more  features  of  interest  than  Coldbrook  House,  the 
home  of  Lady  Herbert.  Coldbrook  stands  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west  of  Aberga¬ 
venny.  The  well-wooded  park  in  which  the  mansion  is 
situated  extends  from  the  main  Abergavenny  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  highway  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  until  it  reaches 
a  height  of  some  450  feet  above  the  sea  level  at  the  foot 
;of  the  Skirrid  Each.  The  front  of  the  mansion,  which  faces 
north,  is  not  visible  from  the  main  road,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
tervening  trees.  In  former  years  the  trees  grew  even  much 
'more  closely  around  it  than  they  do  to-day,  and  Coxe,  after 
visiting  it  a  century  ago,  describes  it  as  “  more  calculated 
for  a  summer  than  for  a  winter  residence,  as  it  is  em¬ 
bosomed  in  the  wood,  and  the  principal  rooms  have  a 

northern  aspect.  1386766 

i  The  Story  of  Four  and  a  Half  Centuries. 

'  The  story  of  Coldbrook  House  covers  a  period  of  four 
land  a  half  centuries,  and  it  is  an  interesting  and  noteworthy 
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feature  of  its  history  that  after  being-  in  the  possession 
of  the  Herbert  family  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  i|)io 
to  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century  it  passed  into  othei  line 
hands  for  a  period  of  about  160  years,  and  has  within  the  bro 
past  forty  years  again  come  into  possession  of  the  family 
who  owned  it  in  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  early  Georgian  days. 

The  connection  of  the  Herbert  family  with  Coldbrook  ^ 
began  during  the  15th  century,  when  Sir  Richard  Herbert 
resided  there.  Whether  he  built  the  old  house  which  stood 
there  in  Tudor  times  is  problematical,  but  some  of  the  older 
portions  of  the  present  house  are,  as  we  shall  see  subse- 
quently,  of  15th  century  date — or  earlier — and  there  is  cer- ! 
tain  evidence  of  an  even  earlier  occupation  on  or  near  the  j)rio 
site.  U'ha 

The  ancient  home  of  the  Herbert  family  was  at  Wern 
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Ddu.  Of  the  four  sons  of  Gwilym  ap  Jenkin,  of  Wern  Ddu, 
Thomas,  the  youngest,  settled  at  Merthir,  and  his  fifth 
son.  Sir  William  ap  Thomas,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
David  Gam,  who  fell  while  defending  King  Henry  V.  bn 
the  field  at  Agincourt,  in  1415.  Of  the  issue  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  the  eldest  son  became  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  the  second  son  was  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  of  Coldbrook. 

Sir  Richard’s  mother  resided  with  him  at  Coldbrook,  andlivere 
it  is  related  that  when  she  died  in  1454,  and  was  buried hrotli 
at  Abergavenny  Church,  three  thousand  people,  allfcnb 
attired  in  mourning,  attended  the  obsequies.  In  a  funeral 
elegy  she  was  described  as  “  the  Star  of  Abergavenny,”  and 
the  bard  lavished  praise  upon  the  deceased  lady  for  her 
knowledge  both  of  Welsh  and  English. 


A  Great  Mediaeval  Herbert, 
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Sir  Richard  was  a  commanding  personality,  a  man  otlUrd 
great  stature  and  physical  strength.  Clad  in  his  heavyireferr 
armour  on  the  battlefield,  he  must  have  been  a  fearsomelPembi 
opponent  to  cross  swords  with,  and  during  the  wars  be-naid  ‘ 


tween  York  and  Lancaster  he  followed  his  brother,  thdfiie  y( 


Earl  of  Pembroke,  under  the  banner  of  the  White  Rose.l]ead( 
Even  in  those  days,  when  great  Valour  on  the  battlefieldtempj, 
was  a  common  attribute.  Sir  Richard  towered  above  hi; 
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ontemporaries.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  his  auto- 
dography,  writes  in  his  most  picturesque  style  of  his  great 
ncestor.  It  appears  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his 
irother,  Sir  Richard,  had  apprehended  seven  brothers  in 
Anglesey  who  had  committed  many  murders  and  were  sen- 
enced  to  death.  The  mother  of  the  condemned  men  begged 
or  the  lives  of  two  of  her  sons,  and  in  this  plea  Sir 
lichard  joined,  but  his  brother  was  relentless,  and  the  dis- 
iracted  mother,  “  with  a  pair  of  wooden  beads  at  her  arms,” 
ittered  a  curse  and  a  prayer  that  the  Earl  might  fall  in 
jhe  next  battle. 

At  the  battle  of  Banbury  the  Earl  found  Sir  Richard, 
>rior  to  the  fight,  standing  sad  and  pensive,  and  asked 
Ivhat  ailed  him.  Sir  Richard  replied  that  he  was  neither 
ipprehensive  for  himself  nor  weary,  of  which  he  should 
ee  proof  presently,  ”  but,”  he  added,  ”  I  cannot  but 
tpprehend  on  your  part  lest  the  curse  of  the  woman  with 
he  wooden  beads  fall  upon  you.”  Sir  Richard  fought  in 
he  battle,  and  it  is  related  that  with  his  pole-axe  he  passed 
md  returned  twice  through  the  enemy’s  army,  killing  with 
iiis  own  hand  140  men. 

'  When  victory  was  within  their  grasp  the  Welsh  troops 
ivere  seized  with  panic,  and  Sir  Richard  Herbert  and  his 
irother  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  were  taken  prisoners,  led  ^o 
lianbury  and  sentenced  to  death.  This  was  in  1469 

A  Tribute  by  Lord  Treowen. 

This  sad  but  none  the  less  interesting  episode  in  the 
listory  of  the  Herbert  family  was  referred  to  some  14 
i^ears  ago  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Honourable 
i^ociety  of  Cymmodorion,  when  Sir  Ivor  Herbert  (now 
Lord  Treowen)  himself  was  in  the  chair.  Sir  Ivor,  in 
referring  to  his  distinguished  ancestors,  the  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  his  younger  brother.  Sir  Richard  Herbert, 
;aid  “  There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the  loyalty  of 
ihe  younger  Herbert  (Richard)  to  the  elder  brother  and 
jiead  of  the  house,  and  in  the  way  that  he  ever  sought  to 
emper  the  stern  sense  of  justice  of  his  leader  with  the 
jjuality  of  mercy.  He  it  was  who  pleaded  for  the  life  of 
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the  prisoners  of  Harlech,  and  wrung  an  unwilling  pardor 
from  the  King,  and  he  it  was  who  begged  in  vain  for  theii 
lives  of  notorious  robbers  because  their  mother  was  a  gooci/er 
woman,  but  on  the  fatal  day  of  Banbury  it  was  the  sterr 
unbending  elder  brother,  who,  scorning  to  ask  or  accept 
his  own  life,  pleaded  humbly  1  jr  that  of  his  younger  brother, 
but  pleaded  in  vain. 

Nine  generations  of  the  Herberts  succeeded  the  valiamj 
and  chivalrous  Sir  Richard  at  Coldbrook,  among  therrj]. 
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being  Henry  Herbert,  who  in  the  Civil  Wars  was  almosi, 
the  only  member  of  his  family  who  sided  with  the  Parrj.Qj 
liament.  The  eighth  in  descent  from  the  old  mediaeval  war-yg; 
rior  was  Sir  James  Herbert,  who  sat  in  Parliament  and  whci  jop 
died  in  1709,  leaving  an  only  daughter.  Lady  Judith  Her 
bert.  She  married  a  Carmarthenshire  baronet.  Sir  ThomaiKj^ 


Powell,  who  became  a  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Or 


ipp 


their  death  the  estates  were  divided,  and  Coldbrook  waw, 
sold  about  1730  to  Major  Hanbury,  of  Pontypool  Park. 

tiler 


Coldbrook  in  the  i8th  Century. 


uid 


The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  grea  jatii 
changes  at  Coldbrook  House.  It  may  be  assurried  that  upjgt,; 
to  this  time  the  fifteenth  century  mansion,  which  woulc|gj]y 
appear  to  have  been  irregular  in  shape  and  with  a  toweiiKjaj 
at  each  corner,  had  remained  somewhat  in  its  original  statejjgjj 
though  there  is  evidence  of  alterations  in  Tudor  and  earhfj,]. 
Stuart  days.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  had  beei||{i[,| 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  before  it  passed  into  thtfigjp 
hands  of  the  Hanbury  family.  rjg|j(. 

Major  Hanbury,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  PontyLy^. 
pool’s  commercial  greatness,  had  a  great  friend,  CharleimQi 
Williams  of  Caerleon,  who  was  the  founder  and  benefactop^^ 
of  the  present  Caerleon  Schools.  This  Mr.  Williams,  havinig 
killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  fled  to  Major  Hanbury  at  Pontypool 
Park,  and  in  return  for  the  latter’s  kindness,  left  him  .L 
fortune  of  ;^7o,ooo,  to  purchase  an  estate  for  his  soi 
Charles,  on  condition  that  he  would  assume  the  name  an( 
arms  of  Williams.  The  sequel  was  the  purchase  of  Cold 
brook  House  by  Major  Hanbury,  who  settled  it  on  his  thin 
son,  Charles,  who  assumed  the  name  of  his  godfather,  an< 
was  henceforth  known  as  Charles  Hanbury-Williams. 
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On  the  grand  staircase  at  Pontypool  House  there  hangs 
fine  portrait  of  Sir  Charles,  and  he  was  one  of  the  two 
'ery  picturesque  figures  connected  with  Coldbrook. 
m 

!pt[  Sir  Charles  H  anbury -Williams. 

Sir  Charles  was  born  in  1709,  and  after  being  educated 
■t  Eton  and  doing  the  grand  tour,  he  settled  down  on  his 
lew  estate  at  Coldbrook,  marrying  in  1732  the  youngest 
•'’^laughter  of  the  Earl  of  Coningsby.  Large  sums  of  money 
^^Vere  about  this. time  expended  upon  the  mansion.  A  new 
^•^Tfont  with  a  massive  porch  supported  on  Doric  columns 

^“^‘Vas  erected,  and  the  interior  underwent  considerable  altera- 
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In  1773  Sir  Charles  entered  Parliament,  and  supported 
'^^5ir  Robert  Walpole  with  such  loyalty  that  in  1739  he  was 
^''ippointed  Paymaster  of  Marines.  He  is  described  as  having 
^been  a  man  of  affable  manners,  sprightly  conversation  and 
eady  wit,  the  centre  of  a  little  coterie  which  included  Lord 
-lervey  and  Horace  Walpole.  He  aspired  to  write  verse, 
nd  the  tendencies  of  the  age  led  him  in  the  path  of  political 
■!>l|atire,  varied  with  an  occasional  lampoon  of  a  personal 
^P^ature.  In  1746  he  was  knighted,  and  proceeded  as  British 
^Id^wovoy  to  the  Court  of  Dresden.  He  speedily  displayed  great 
^’t'idaptability  for  his  new  office,  his  despatches  home  being 
f^iiiisinesslike  and  spirited.  Further  honours  awaited  him,  for 
■■lyh  1749,  express  desire  of  the  King,  he  was  appointed 

?eMinister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  later  was 
Affespatched  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  matters  requiring 
ielicate  handling  awaited  settlement.  In  the  Russian  capital, 
tytiowever,  long-continued  and  unsuccessful  negotiations  told 
iesiipon  his  health,  and  subsequently,  in  1757,  he  returned  to 
to'Sngland  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity.  He  made  a 
inglpeedy  recovery,  and  with  his  daughter,  the  Countess  s^f 
ssex,  spent  the  summer  of  1758  at  Coldbrook.  Subse- 
1 ‘^uently,  however,  he  relapsed  into  insanity  and  died  at  the 
orfge  of  50  in  the  late  autumn  of  1759. 
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A  W riter  of  Savage  Lyrics.  ‘ 

His  satires  and  lampoons  received  no  small  praise  from 
ome  of  his  contemporaries,  and  you  will  find  mention  of 
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him  in  several  serious  books  on  English  literature.  Nojiui 
less  a  literary  critic  than  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  of  j  us 
him,  that  “  among  all  these  beautiful  butterflies  of  songtnt 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury-Williams  takes  the  part  of  a  waspjlri 
if  not  a  veritable  hornet.  He  was  the  Pasquin  of  his  age,  ot 
and  a  master  of  violent  stinging  invective  in  hard  verse,  fcr 
In  his  own  age  no  one  dared  to  collect  the  savage  lyrics 
of  Williams,  which  were  first  presented  to  the  world  Inlnd 
1822.” 


Sir  Charles  left  no  male  issue,  and  Coldbrook  Housej*®^* 
passed  to  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Hanbury,  who  assumecr ' 
the  name  of  Williams.  He  died  in  1764,  and  left  ilh^^ 
to  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  John  Hanbury-Williams,  who  diec 
in  1819  without  male  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his; 
nephew,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Hanbury-Williams,  who  died  irj 
1888.  His  son,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Capel  Hanbury-Williams 
died  in  1891,  after  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  eldes 
son,  sold  the  estate,  with  the  exception  of  Nantoer,  to  th( 
late  Lady  Llanover,  from  whom  it  was  subsequently  pur 
chased  by  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Arthur  Herbert. 

After  the  sale  of  Coldbrook,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Pakingtoi 
John  Hanbury-Williams  resumed  the  original  surname  o 
Hanbury,  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  additional  name  having,  b; 
the  sale  of  the  estate,  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Ferdinan 
Hanbury  still  resides  at  Nantoer. 
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Thus  after  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  hakjj^M 
Coldbrook  found  its  way  back  into  the  possession  of 
member  of  the  family  who,  in  all  probability,  built  the  oljifjjj 
house,  and  who  resided  there  for  two  and  a  half  centuriej 


Diplomatic  Distinctions. 
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When  the  late  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Arthur  James  Herbei 
came  into  possession  of  Coldbrook  House,  another  chaptf 
of  its  long  story  commenced.  Of  the  Coldbrook  of  to-daj 
the  interior  of  whieb  contains  many  magnificent  decO'rati^ 
features,  we  must  speak  in  a  subsequent  article.  For  geminther 
rations  the  family  of  Herbert  distinguished  themselves  ilfsome 
the  diplomatic  service.  Prominent  among  them  was  th.-jpadouj 
interesting  17th  century  diplomat.  Lord  Herbert  of  Chefhelatji 
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ury.  For  three  decades  Sir  Arthur  Herbert  right  worthily 
ustained  the  reputation  of  his  family  in  this  respect.  He 
ntered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1879,  and  secretary  of 
iritish  Embassies  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Washington,  and 
)  the  British  Legations  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Teheran,  Brussels, 
ierne,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  He  was  a  great 
nguist,  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  his  knowledge  of  Russian 
nd  Persian  that  he  was  in  1884-5  attached  to  Sir  Peter 
umsden’s  mission  for  the  demarcation  of  the  Afghan  fron- 
ler.  In  1902  he  was  Consul-General  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 
i  1903-5  was  Charge  d ’Affaires  at  Darmstadt  and  Carls- 
Lihe. 


CHAPTER  II. 


esll 


COLDBROOK  HOUSE:  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 

INTERIOR. 

il'trHE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  BLOOD-STAINED  ROOM. 

ur- 

PHE  mansion  of  Coldbrook  ....  is  a  fifteenth 
century  house,  what  is  now  the  front  portion  of  which 
nderwent  very  considerable  alterations  during  the  first  half 
the  eighteenth  century.  Originally  it  must  have  been 
Ja  oblong  house  with  two  or  three  low-pitched  storeys,  with 
'  tower  at  each  corner.  Then,  in  early  Georgian  times, 
hen  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanbury 
'^'imily,  the  Northern  side  was  remodelled  in  accordance 
^  ‘[ith  eighteenth  century  ideas.  Colonel  Sir  J.  A.  Bradney, 
his  History  of  Monmouthshire,  produces  evidence  of  the 
‘^^^istence  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  deer 
ark  “  containing  a  very  good  stock  of  old  bucks,”  and  he 
^presses  the  view  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
j^g|,riginal  house  faced  what  is  now  the  back  gate. 

Alterations  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

tiv  The  work  accomplished  there  170  years  ago  consisted 
enei  the  main  of  putting  in  a  north  front,  and  the  removal 
5  if  some  of  the  old  fabric  to  allow  of  the  construction  of  a 
thjpacious  entrance  hall,  drawing  room,  and  dining  room, 
heiihe  latter  rooms  are  all  in  the  front,  but  further  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  a  portion  of  the  back  must  have  been  necessitated! 
to  allow  of  the  erection  of  a  fine  staircase  which, i 
as  regards  the  space  allotted  to  it,  its  form,  and  its  de¬ 
coration,  is  in  the  chaste  and  beautiful  style  of  the|, 
brothers  Adam.  As  an  example  of  eighteenth  century  de 
corative  work  at  its  best  there  is  no  country  home  in  eitheiL 
South  Wales  or  Monmouthshire  which  is  the  equal  of  Cold-L 
brook. 


Coldbrook  House  To-day. 

The  mansion  to-day  presents  very  much  the  samej  ” 
appearance  as  it  did  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  fronj 
possesses  but  few  architectural  pretensions.  The  Doric  porcll*^^' 
remains,  and  on  either  side  are  large  windows,  those  on  thj^'' 
ground  floor  being  alternately  round  and  square  headed!™?' 
The  line  of  the  front  is  broken  at  each  extremity  by  thpR^^ 
square  towers  which  project.  Of  the  towers  which  origir^^^^ 
ally  stood,  one  at  each  corner,  three  remain.  Over  thf™ 
first  floor  a  balustraded  parapet  extends  from  tower 
tower,  and  above  this  the  roof  slopes  up  at  a  sharp  angkp' 

From  the  porch  you  step  into  the  spacious  entranc 
hall,  which  is  oblong,  and  in  every  way  beautifully  pn, 
portioned.  Almost  opposite  you  the  eye  is  attracted  by  ' 
very  choice  marble  Renaissance  mantlepiece,  above  whic 
hangs  a  gilt  mirror  of  classical  design,  and  quite  in  ha 
mony  with  it.  The  walls  are  of  terra  cotta  tint,  which  se 
off  to  the  best  possible  effect  the  moulded  cornice  and  son 
white  plaster  panels  which  bear  quaint  reproductions 
rural  scenes. 

The  entrance  hall  has  its  greatest  length  from  east 
west,  and  at  its  western  extremity  is  the  dining-room, 
square  apartment  notable  for  its  finely  moulded  ceiling  ai 
the  old  gilt  mirror  which  adorns  its  walls.  Over  the  fii 
place  hangs  a  well-painted  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gammell, 
mother  of  Lady  Herbert,  attired  in  a  mauve  gown. 
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Jacobean  Oak  Panelled  Rooms. 


Opening  out  of  the  north-western  corner  of  the  dinih  >oni, 


room  is  a  pretty  little  oak  panelled  room,  which  occup 
the  ground  floor  of  the  tower.  The  panelling  is,  to  jud' 
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idrom  its  character,  quite  early  Jacobean,  and  its  beauty  is 
b,  nhanced  by  a  carved  cornice. 

,‘i  Reference  to  the  panelling-  recalls  the  fact  that  fifty 
j  ears  ago  there  was  a  lot  more  oak  panelling  at  Coldbrook 
^ han  remains  to-day.  At  that  time  it  contained  a  lot  of 

)At  I  ^ 

he  old  furniture  and  some  excellent  pictures,  including 
Portraits  of  the  Hanbury  family,  but  prior  to  the  Herberts 
gain  entering  into  their  former  possessions  some  of  the 
anelling  was  removed,  and  much  of  the  old  furniture,  in- 
uding  a  Tudor  bedstead,  was  sold. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
,.(;}C)wn stairs  drawing  room,  the  cream  and  white  decoration 
which  gives  a  light  and  graceful  appearance  to  a  well- 
|g(j hoportioned  apartment.  The  walls  have  large  panels  in  the 
tjjjghteenth  century  fashion.  A  striking  feature  here  is 
;jn|iother  beautiful  Italian  Renaissance  mantlepiece,  in  the 
\jifnamentation  of  which  vine-leaves,  grapes,  and  apples  pre- 
{ifnt  a  notable  characteristic.  There  are  several  fine  paint- 
^Iflgs.  From  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  room  approach 
made  to  another  oak  panelled  room  in  the  tower.  So 
uch  for  the  fine  suite  of  apartments  which  occupy  the 
P'^'bnt  of  the  mansion. 

)y  : 
hid 

ha''  Some  i<^th  Century  Work. 

seH 

;qjji  Passing  out  of  the  entrance  hall  immediately  opposite 
g  (jC  front  door  you  come  speedily  into  touch  with  the  work 
earlier  builders.  A  long  narrow  corridor  bounded  with 
gj jussive  walls  extends  to  the  right  to  the  western  extremity 
^  the  house,  and  off  this  open  two  or  three  apartments  v*f 
^’f,much  lower  pitch,  the  ceilings  of  some  of  which  still  re- 
(jj^n  the  fifteenth  century  beams,  which  have  rendered  good 
jjjrvice  since  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  original  house  of 
r  Richard  Herbert,  the  gallant  mediaeval  warrior  to  whose 
ighty  deeds  reference  is  made  in  the  first  chapter. 

One  of  these  rooms  in  the  older  portion  is  the  smoking 
0Om,  which  contains  a  fine  old  stone  fireplace  some  ten 
.jjpipt  in  length.  This  was  discovered  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
j^j^erbert  himself.  One  day  he  was  engaged  in  hanging  some 
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pictures  in  this  room,  and  when  tapping  the  wall  his  atten 
tion  was  attracted  by  the  hollow  sound  produced.  Thep 
plaster  was  removed,  and  as  a  result  the  fine  old  doubled 
fireplace  came  to  light.  The  large  coal  box  at  the  righN^u 
hand  end  of  the  fireplace  bears  date  1770. 

Adjoining  the  smoking  room  is  another  cosy  little 
apartment  used  as  a  study.  This  has  the  ancient  ceilin^’j 
beams,  and  at  the  western  side  the  removal  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plastering  revealed  a  Gothic  archway,  which 
is  probably  of  late  Norman  or  early  English  date.  Thif 
also  was  discovered  by  chance  by  Sir  Arthur  Herbert.  j 
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Ancient  Hiding  Places. 

Just  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  a  low  doorway  in 
wall  gives  access  to  a  short  flight  of  steps  leading  into 
arched  cellar  in  the  basement,  and  from  the  lowest  ex; 
tremity  of  this  there  is  a  pit  which  leads  to  a  subterranea 
passage.  This  is  now  blocked  up  with  rubbish,  but  tradj 
tion  relates  that  it  was  constructed  as  a  place  of  conceal 
ment  or  escape,  and  that  it  extends  as  far  as  Abergavenni  k 
Castle.  Access  to  this  arched  cellar  could,  in  former  day«|iostis 
be  obtained  by  sliding  down  a  kind  of  flue  which  led  to 


kno 

gale 

:droo. 


from  secret  chambers  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 


ied  to 
not 
i  expla 
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The  Beauty  of  the  Staircase. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  eighteenth  centur,,_7j^ 
decorative  work  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  interior  of  Cok 
brook,  and  it  is  on  the  staircase  that  it  is  perhaps  seen  1  ^ 

the  best  possible  effect.  The  staircase,  which  extends  tl!^^‘°'^s 
full  height  of  the  building,  is  very  broad,  and  well  lit 
a  large  oval  skylight,  the  ceiling  surrounding  which  is  fine* 
moulded  and  tinted  in  pale  blue  and  cream.  The  tread'P^  'fs 
and  rises  of  the  stairs,  which  are  of  great  width,  are  whit!^%e 
and  in  contrast  with  these  are  the  low  dark  mahogai 
handrail,  newells,  and  balusters,  look  extremely  rich.  T:‘^*^oor 
view  from  the  top  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs  lookir?^''fn'c 
across  at  the  landing  gives  an  idea  of  the  chaste  beau*  “^’^d  by 
of  the  eighteenth  century  decoration.  The  doors  of  the  be 
rooms  opening  on  the  landing  are  all  of  dark  mahoga 
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n  id  have  brass  handles.  Set  as  they  are  in  the  light  tinted 
k  iorways,  the  cornices  of  which  are  exquistely  moulded  in 
)k  ie  pure  and  simple  classical  Adam  style,  the  effect  is  very 
It  autiful.  Such  perfection  of  design  needs  no  additional 
ibellishment,  nor,  indeed  is  there  in  this  case  very  much, 
tlf  1  the  lower  wall  of  the  staircase  hang  three  quaint 
idiaeval  paintings,  while  between  the  doorways  on  the 
Jtiding  a  dainty  gilt  mirror  of  the  eighteenth  century  pat- 
m  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings. 


hii 


The  Ghost  in  the  State  Bedroom. 
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Halfway  up  the  stairs  and  opening  off  it  on  the  left 
Lady  Herbert’s  boudoir.  This  is  in  the  older  part  of  the 
use.  In  one  corner  of  this  ah  old  Tudor  doorway  gives 
cess  to  a  little  apartment  lit  by  a  slit  embrasure,  which 
known  as  the  Powder  Room.  A  narrow  corridor  extend- 
along  the  back  of  the  house  leads  to  a  range  of  ancient 
j(j|drooms,  with  wide-boarded  oak  floors,  and  with  fifteenth 
ptury  beams  in  the  ceiling. 

In  a  fine  apartment  known  as  the  State  bedroom  a 
allost  is  said  to  walk,  and  the  late  Mr.  Ferdinand  Hanbury- 
oijilliams  has  been  heard  to  aver  that  the  unearthly  visitant 
abd  to  come  there  while  he  occupied  it.  The  fact  that  it 
IjjS  not  been  seen  by  any  of  the  present  occupants  may 
explained  by  the  tradition  which  exists  that  the  phantom 
only  visible  to  members  of  the  Hanbury-Williams  (Han- 
ry)  family.  . 

A  word  must  be  said  regfei^^Mt*  leaS?  two  of  the 
cious  suite  of  rooms  along  the  front  on  the  first  floor, 
e  drawing  room  occupies  a  position  exactly  over  the 
ranee  hall.  It  contains  some  beautiful  tapestry,  but  per- 
)s  its  chief  interest  is  the  large  and  very  fine  oak 
ntlepiece,  said  to  have  been  brought  more  than  a  century 
from  Raglan  Castle.  Another  notable  apartment  on 
s  floor  is  Lady  Herbert’s  bedroom,  which  is  a  spacious 
d  very  charmingly-appointed  room,  with  an  arched  recess 
nked  by  Ionic  pillars  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  window. 

>1)6!  The  Coldbrook  pictures  referred  to  by  Coxe  in  his  His- 
^gaify  of  Monmouthshire,  and  most  of  the  articles  of  vertu, 
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including-  some  valuable  china,  -were  disposed  of  by  sale 
1888.  Most  of  the  pictures  were  secured  by  one  or  othe 
branch  of  the  Hanbury-Williams  family,  the  most  interest 
ing  being  bought  by  Mr.  Emil  Reiss  for  his  son-in-law 
Major-General  Sir  John  Hanbury-Williams,  K.C.B. 
K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 
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Mystery  of  the  Bloodstained  Room. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  mansion,  viewec 
from  the  standpoint  of  high  romance,  is  a  large  apartmeni 
on  the  upper  storey  known  as  “  The  Bloodstained  Room,’ 
The  oak  boarding  has  upon  it  a  huge  dark  stain,  whicf 
is  pretty  certainly  that  of  human  blood. 

Various  stories  are  told  of  how  it  came  there,  but  the) 
agree  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  stain  marks  the  scene  of  a  tragedy. 

One  story  is  told  to  the  effect  that  the  room,  centuries 
ago,  was  used  as  a  card  room,  and  that  one  night  a  mem-i 
ber  of  the  Hanbury-Williams  family  and  a  Herbert .  were 
playing  there  when  a  quarrel  arose.  Hot  words  gave  placq 
to  dashing  sword  play,  and  in  the  duel  one  of  the  twain 
received  his  death  wound. 

The  other  story  is  a  tale  of  unrequited  love.  A  butler  js! 
who  lived  in  service  in  the  house,  generations  agone,  loved 


one  of  the  maids,  but  she  would  have  none  of  him,  and  ir  jtl 


his  jealous  fury  he  murdered  the  unfortunate  girl. 

Col.  Sir  J.  A.  Bradney,  of  Talycoed  Court,  says  that  the 
latter  is  the  true  story  of  the  bloodstains,  he  having  hearc 
it  many  years  ago  from  the  late  Mr.  Ferdinand  Cape 
Hanbury-Williams,  the  former  owner. 
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An  Ancient  Chapel. 

The  surroundings  of  Coldbrook  House  are  charming.J 
At  the  Northern  end  a  winding  pathway,  beneath  lofty, 
trees,  leads  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel.  The  windows 
and  other  architectural  features  would  suggest  that  it  i 
of  early  English  date,  if  not  earlier.  It  is  said  to  hav 
been  last  used  in  the  year  1722,  and  some  few  years  late 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  stones  and  shells,  and  it 
was  converted  into  a  bath.  This  somewhat  curious  meta- 
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morphosis  is  perhaps  hardly  so  incongruous  as  it  may 
l^eiappear  at  first  sight,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
stcleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness. 

^  The  tale  of  Coldbrook  House  and  its  association  has 
^■'low  been  told.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Usk  possesses 
few  great  houses  so  rich  in  varied  interests. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HANBURY  ESTATE. 
BY  J.  KYRLE  FLETCHER. 


^T^HE  forthcoming  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  well-known 
Hanbury  Estate  [Sept.  30,  1925],  serves  to  direct 
f^fifittention  to  the  fact  that  included  in  this  sale  there  will 
)e  portions  of  the  original  estate  purchased  by  Richard 
ei  danbury,  the  London  goldsmith,  when  in  the  year  1570  he 
lecided  to  add  ironmaking  to  his  varied  industries.  The 
erf  naking  of  iron  had  been  carried  on  round  Pontypool  for 
cf  nany  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  this  first  member  of 
he  Hanbury  family,  and  there  has  been  much  speculation 
n  the  ranks  of  local  historians  as  to  why  this  Worcester- 
hire  merchant  who  had  migrated  to  London  should  have 
I'elurned  his  steps  to  remote  Gwent.  It  has  now  been  proved 
hat  Richard  Hanbury  was  distantly  connected  with  the 
amily  of  Watkin,  of  Pontypool,  and  this  was  most  probably 
he  reason  for  his  coming. 

This  first  Hanbury  had  only  opened  his  furnaces  about 
o  years  when  an  agitation  was  started  in  the  county  in 
rder  to  preserve  the  woods.  At  that  early  date  no  coal 
/as  used  for  smelting  iron,  but  vast  quantities  of  charcoal 
/ere  needed,  and  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  timber 
le  great  woods  at  Glascoed  and  Wentwood  (or  as  it  was 
len  called  Coed  Gwent)  were  being  used  up.  The  first 
f  the  Hanbury  family  to  actually  live  at  Pontypool  was 
lapel  Hanbury,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  goldsmith, 
le  was  a  keen-sighted  man  of  affairs,  and  sent  all  over 
tie  country  for  able  men  to  manage  the  various  departments 
f  his  works.  Under  his  son.  Major  John  Hanbury,  .the 
/orks  flourished,  and  became  known  far  and  wide  for  the 
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improved  methods  of  working,  now  first  introduced  here  o 
The  Major  also  represented  the  county  of  Monmouth  ir  o 
Parliament  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the  many  people  hi 
met  in  London  was  one  Charles  Williams,  a  native  of  Caerl 
leon,  who,  having  killed  his  cousin  in  a  duel,  had  beenp 
forced  to  fly  from  the  country  and  only  returned  in  his  old  ^ 

age  as  a  wealthy  man  living  under  a  cloud.  ^ 

c 


Between  Charles  Williams  and  Major  John  Hanbury 
there  was  a  great  friendship.  ‘It  was  the  Major  who  ad¬ 
vised  Charles  Williams  to  lend  money  to  William  III.,  anc  \ 
as  a  return  for  many  kindnesses  Charles  Williams  left  the  c 
bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  Hanbury  family.  To  Major  Han-  i 
bury’s  third,  son  he  left  a  special  share  of  his  fortune  on  t 
condition  that  he  took  the  additional  name  of  Williams.  1 
This  son  was  the  famous  Sir  Charles  Hanbury-Williams,  ( 
who  lived  at  Coldbrook  Park,  near  Abergavenny.  The;  1 
younger  son,  George  Hanbury,  when  he  inherited  Coldbrook  1 
from  his  brother,  also  took  the  additional  name  of  Williams,  i 
He  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Hanbury,  ; 
of  Nant  Oer,  near  Abergavenny.  Of  course,  there  were  1 
other  Hanburys  living  round  Pontypool,  younger  sons  of 
the  original  Hanbury  who  came  here.  One  of  these  was 
Richard  Hanbury  of  Panteg,  a  well-known  Quaker  of  the  ! 
time  of  Charles  IT  From  this  Richard  Hanbury  desscended  I' 
the  well-known  London  merchants,  bankers  and  brewers,  i 
while  others  of  the  same  branch  went  out  to  India,  and 
made  a  name  in  the  commercial  world  as  the  leading  India  |i 
merchants  of  their  day.  Major  John  Hanbury’s  son,  the  j 
second  Capel  Hanbury,  kept  up  the  old  family  traditions, 
both  as  an  ironmaster  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  In  the 
time  of  his  grandson,  the  third,  Capel  Hanbury,  a  curious  |i 
double  change  took  place  in  the  name  of  the  family.  Capel,  ^ 
the  eldest  son,  took  the  additional  name  of  Leigh  and  was  i' 
known  as  Capel  Hanbury  Leigh,  while  his  brother,  Charles  J 
Hanbury  took  the  additional  name  of  Tracy,  till  he  gained  h 
a  peerage  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Sudeley.  ,, 
The  son  of  Squire  Hanbury  Leigh  was  the  late  Mr.  John  I' 
Capel  Hanbury,  of  Pontypool  Park,  the  father  of  Mrs.  ( 
Tenison,  the  present  owner  of  the  Pontypool  Estates.  So  ; 
for  over  250  years  these  Hanburys  have  lived  in  the  county  j' 
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of  Monmouth,  taking  their  full  share  in  the  administration 
i  of  the  County, 
h 


The  sale  on  September  30  seems  to  consist  of  the 
eastern  outlying  portions  of  the  estate,  extending  from  the 
ol  quaint  village  of  Llanvihangel  Pontymoile,  to  Llangibby 
and  Llanfrechfa,  with  the  farms  in  the  more  northerly  parish 

af  Goytre. 

jrj 

ad  The  names  of  Pettingale  Farm  and  Pettingale  Wood, 
n  which  occur  in  the  list  to  be  offered  for  sale,  is  a  remin- 
th  fer  of  an  old  local  family  several  members  of  which  were 
ai|  Tiayors  of  Newport  in  the  old  days  before  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  prac- 
ically  all  these  farms  included  in  the  list  have  retained  their 
old  Welsh  names  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
’ll  :he  Welsh  language  has  died  out  in  these  particular  dis- 
loitricts.  These  are  days  of  change,  and  the  gradual  breaking 
ip  of  a  large  estate  may  prove  an  advantage  to  many ; 
J’et  there  will  be  varied  expressions  of  regret  that  the  ofd 
ies  are  being  slowly  broken. 
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I  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  perhaps 
jsome  day  in  the  not  distant  future  we  may  have  pointed 
but  to  us  in  the  street  a  venerable  gentleman  whom  we 
nay  be  told  is  the  very  last  of  the  old  Monmouthshire 
Squires.  And  from  many  points  of  view  that  will  be  a  sad 
lay  for  us. 

In  conclusion  I  might  point  out  that  we  owe  to  the 
-lanbury  family  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  greatest  of 
nodern  improvements  in  the  iron  trade.  It  was  at  Ponty- 
)ool  that  the  rolling  of  sheets  was  first  carried  out,  and 
dso  the  making  of  tinplate,  while  the  making  of  the  well- 
^nown  Pontypool  Japan  owed  much  to  the  encouragement 
jiven  to  the  Allgoods  by  Capel  Hanbury  and  his  son.  Major 
ohn  Hanbury.  The  old  monks  of  Llantaram  Abbey  who 
)wned  the  lands  round  Pontypool  had  no  idea  of  the  vast 
nineral  wealth  which  lay  buried  below  the  surface,  but 
t  has  changed  their  lonely  sheep  farms  into  a  very  hive 
)f  industry,  to  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  districts. 


Note. — The  first  two  chapters  are  articles  which  appeared^ 
in  the  Abergavenny  Chronicle  ''  in  August,  1924 
the  third  is  an  article  published  in  the  South^ 
Wales  Argus  on  September  22,  192^.  They  areM 
reprinted  by  permission. 
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